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MEMORANDA 


Scholars in many fields of research are yearly making 
wider use of materials reproduced on small film. The 
opportunity for students of antiquity to enjoy the con- 
venience of this method has been limited by lack « 
information about its advantages and inex proc we 
Readers have enlisted the aid of CLASSICAL WEEKLY to 
extend the existing facilities. With the opening of the 
new Volume 33 CW is offering to philologians the 
clearing-house of information om mucrophotographic 
study predicted in Volume 31.95-99. 

The American Documentation Institute 
lished at Washington an elaborate microphotographic 
laboratory, and its services are at the disposal of all 
scholars. Book- length studies may be deposited with the 
ADI in manuscript form, without charge to the author; 
prints on microfilm (‘microprints’) will then be sup- 
plied to anyone at cost. When advisable a master nega- 
tive can be made for deposit in place of the manuscript. 
Similarly, long or technical articles may be made avail- 
able in full ‘Cauxiliary publication’) if a sponsoring 
journal will publish a short summary of the findings 
and the Document Number and price of the print. Ex- 
tracts from books and journals needed for research will 
be cop ied at one cent per page for microfilm or ten 
cents per page for photoprint, plus” a service charge of 
each item. Write for further informa- 


has estab- 


twenty cents for 
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CLASSICAI 


14—10 A.M. University of Pittsburgh 

ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY 

Speaker: Professor James A. Kleist, St. Louis 
University 


OCTOBER 26-28 Wooster College 
OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
Speakers Include: Principal Alfred D. Ladd, Garfield 
High School, Akron; Professor Fred $. Dunham, 
University of Michigan; Assistant Supe ‘rintendent 
Earl J. Bryan, Cleveland Public Schools; Dr. How- 
ard F. Lowry, American Editor of the Oxford Uni- 


tion to Bibliofilm Service, U. S. Department of Agni- 
culture Library, Washington, D. C. 

CLASSICAL WEEKLY 1s shortly to review the first 
classical study to be published on microfilm, a 683-page 
monograph on Tusculum by Professor George Mc- 
Cracken of Otterbein C ollege. We suggest that micro- 
print copies of classical Knmiiteniins astvine unpub- 
lished be sent for review. 

Furthermore, CW will consider for auxiliary publica- 
tion scholarly articles of any length, in any “European 
language, on any subject of interest to classicists, with 
or withens illustration. Authors must submit a clean 
copy in typescript of the complete article, for deposit 
with the ADI if accepted, and an abstract or summary 
in English of not more than 1000 words to be printed 


in CW. 


Bills for Volume 33 of CLASSICAL WEEKLY were sent 
out by the Secretary-Treasurer in April. In recent years 
it has been the generous practice of the editors to ‘send 
CW for one year after expiration, and each year a 
number of teachers who have decided to express their 
disapproval of editorial policy by dropping their sub- 
scriptions have nevertheless accepted one final volume 


gratis. 
We urge ary who do not intend to continue kindly 
to inform Dr. Gummere. 
versity Press; Professor Arthur M. Young, Uni- 


versity of Akron 
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Lecture: The Acropolis of Athens 
Speaker: Mr. Stuart M. Shaw 
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High School, New York 
Chairman: Miss Mildred Dean, 
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REVIEWS 


Cambridge Ancient History, Volume XII. 
The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, a.D. 193-324. Ed- 
ited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. CHares- 
worTH, N. H. Baynes. xxvu, 849 pages, 10 maps, 
1 table, 1 plan. University Press, Cambridge and 


Macmillan, New York 1939 $10 


This final volume of the Cambridge Ancient History 
is fully up to the high standard of scholarship of the 
preceding volumes. It is a worthy completion of the 
comprehensive project inaugurated by Lord Actou at 
Cambridge for a great universal history which should 
realize his ideal of “authoritative impartiality.” 

In accord with the original plan of the editors, ex- 
pressed in the preface to Volume I, this volume closes 
the account of ancient history with the victory of Con- 
stantine the Great in A.D. 324 and his founding of New 
Rome on the Bosporus. This is a logical terminus ad 
quem for a history of ancient cnllantion. since the 
great developments in Roman imperial history reached 
their culmination with the reign of Constantine as sole 
emperor. As expressed by the editors in the Epilogue, 
“the founding of New Rome, the Christian capital in 
partibus Orientis, may well be regarded as the symbolic 
act which brings to a close the history of the ancient 
world.” 

In this, as in the preceding volumes of the series, 
comprehensive scholarship and the utmost accuracy 
have been assured by the wide range of specialists from 
outstanding universities in Europe and America. In a 
brief review it is manifestly impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of the richness of detail and the vast scope 
of historical learning presented. 

Unlike some of the preceding volumes of the Cam- 
bridge series, this volume cannot be accused of unduly 
emphasizing the dry details of political history to the 
neglect of other phases, for it deals adequately with all 
phases of civilization, and often with masterly insight. 
Besides an excellent political analysis of the evolution 
of the imperial autocracy, the crisis and threatened = 
solution of the Empire in the third century and 1 
restoration at great cost by Diocletian and naan 
the volume includes extensive accounts of economic 
life, literature, art, philosophy and religion, pagan and 
Christian. 

In his thoughtful chapter on the end of the Princi- 
pate, Professor Ensslin rightly emphasizes the fact that 
the grant of authority to Augustus was not merely 
personal, and that the principle of autocracy was already 
implicit in him. In his chapter (XI) on the reforms of 
Diocletian he presents the plausible theory that Dio- 
cletian’s preference for a tax based on payment in kind 
is not necessarily indicative of a general return to a 
natural economy, since payment in kind was a direct 
guarantee of supplies for the army. 


Chapter VII by Professor Oertel on the economic 
life of the Empire is one of the best. He does well to 
stress the positive as well as the negative effects of 
economic decentralization and to avoid exaggerating the 
darkness of the era of “state socialism.” He probably 
overemphasizes state regimentation, however, as the 
primary cause of Rome’s failure to develop industrial 
technique. He rightly refuses to interpret the civil war 
of the third century as primarily a social revolution to 
establish a dictatorship of the country masses over the 
city bourgeoisie. 

Professor Rodenwaldt, in his chapter (XVI) on the 
Transition to Late-Classical Art, emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of the evolution. This art is not treated as a 
mere transition to mediaeval, but as a third period in 
the history of Greek and Roman art. Chapter XVII by 
Professor E. K. Rand is up to his usual high standard. 
The age was not merely retrograde, but a “new” period 
of literature with new impulses from the East and from 
Christianity. 

An especially commendable feature of this volume 
is its extensive treatment of Christianity and the 
Church in five chapters and in parts of several others. 
Professor A. D. Nock gives his usual balanced inter- 
pretation (XII) of the spread of pagan cults in the 
Empire and their relation to Christianity. Syncretism is 
not overemphasized, and the differences between 
Christian sacraments and their pagan analogues are 
stressed. The development of the Church in the Roman 
Empire is well presented by such authorities as Profes- 
sors Burkitt, Lietzmann and Baynes in a series of chap- 
ters in which the growth of Christian literature, the 
relation of pagan philosophy to Christianity, heresies, 
the persecutions, the final triumph of Christianity, the 
formation of the Canon of the New Testament, and 
the evolution of hierarchy, ritual and creed receive due 
consideration. Professor Burkitt (XIII) rightly empha- 
sizes the essentially Greek character of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the human soul, though his dog- 
matic assertion that it “is not a doctrine taught in the 
Bible, either in the Old or in the New Testament” 
needs some explanation and qualification. 

Professor Halphen contributes a valuable chapter 
(III) on the barbarian culture of the lands between the 
Roman Empire and China. Professor Christensen’s in- 
clusive account of all phases of the history and civiliza- 
tion of Sassanid Persia in relation to the Roman Em- 
pire (IV) is also a notable addition to the volume. In 
his chapters (V and VI) on the German invasions and 
the crisis of the Empire in the third century Professor 
Alféldi has contributed some interesting observations 
on the withdrawal of Rome from Dacia and on the gen- 
eral effects of the German invasions. Professor R. G. 
Collingwood’s discriminating picture (VIIT) of the 
prosperity of the villas in third-and-fourth-century 
Britain as compared with the decay of town life is also 
a valuable contribution. 
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In Chapter XIX on the “Great Persecution,” Pro- 
fessor Baynes interprets Diocletian and Constantine as 
conceiving of themselves not as God, but as God's vice- 
gerents on earth. Thus was the way opened to an un- 
derstanding between the pagan ruler and his Christian 
subjects. Baynes rejects the traditional theory that 
Diocletian began his reign with the persecution of the 
Christians and that his persecution was the necessary 
and logical completion of his reforms. The difficult 
problems connected with Constantine's conversion, and 
his subsequent policies with regard to the Church are 
handled by Professor Baynes in Chapter XX with his 
usual balance and critical insight. The reign of Con- 
stantine represents a “turning point in Roman History.” 
“Constantine sitting amongst the Christian bishops at 
the oecumenical council of Nicaea is in his own person 
the beginning of Europe’s Middle Age” (699). 

In the Epilogue the editors have presented an ex- 
cellent summary interpretation of Greco-Roman history 
and its end. The great importance of the whole per- 
sonality of Constantine for the history of the Church 
and the later Empire is duly emphasized. 

Like the preceding volumes, XII is well equipped 
with valuable critical analyses of the sources, extensive 
bibliographies, an excellent series of maps, chronological 
charts and lists, and an adequate index. Editors, pub- 
lishers and contributors alike have placed all students of 
ancient civilization in their debt by producing so ex- 
cellent and thorough a treatment of this last difficult 
period in the history of the ancient world. 

A. A. TREVER 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


La question platonicienne. Etude sur les rapports 
de la pensée et de l’expression dans les Dialogues. By 
RENE SCHAERER. 272 pages. Secrétariat de ]’Uni- 
versité, Neuchatel 1938 (Mémoires de |’université 


de Neuchatel X) 8.50 Sw. fr. 


This is a thoughtful and vivid book, based on a de- 
tailed knowledge ral Plato’s writings and of the works 
of Platonic scholarship and enriched by wide reading in 
European literature. The conclusions are the sonal of 
careful consideration, and even when they do not con- 
vince they stimulate. The discussion of dialectics, which 
includes chapters on “Psychological Factors,” “The In- 
consistencies,” and “The Points of View,” occupies 
more than half of the book. 

Schaerer’s principal thesis is that Plato’s philosophy 
is simple (g) and that it is the allusive nature of the 
Dialogues that makes them difficult: they do not ex- 
press ‘this philosophy so much as they suggest it (16, 
18, 46). (The real Plato is to be sought at the junc- 
tion of the Dialogues and historical Platonism [93 

1]). The words should not be taken too seriously 
(18): for language can deal explicitly only with the 
less important members of the pairs essence-quality, 


How 


knowledge-opinion (92). 
is in- 


‘suggestions ” 


ideas-phenomena, 
Schaerer would follow out Plato’s ‘ 
dicated by this quotation: 


So the Ideas, though absent from the Dialogues, or nearly 
so, yet constitute their principal element . . . There is not 
a line in his (Plato’s) work which does not tacitly pro- 
claim their existence. No dialogue leads to the Good, be- 
cause the knowledge of the Good is not the result of any 
logical argument. It flashes, like a spark, in the mind that 
is rightly disposed. The purpose of the interrogation is to 
prepare... . the mind by long and frequent exercises: 
the deity will do the rest, and his intervention will appear 
as an inspiration, yet without ceasing to be highly 
rational... . ’ 

In this way many of the peculiarities of the Dialogues 
are to be explained. It would have been very easy for 
Plato to tell us, for example, at the end of the Theaetetus, 
that true knowledge . . . is the knowledge of that Object 
which is the Idea. . . . But by doing so he would have 
implied that the knowledge of the Idea follows naturally 
from the logical argument, as the conclusion follows from 
premises. By leaving the Theaetetus “incomplete,” he has 
given, on the contrary, a clear indication of the objective 
character of a knowledge which suddenly enters into man. 
Healing is from God. Dialectic is merely the instrument 


(94). 

This interpretation is highly subjective. At the be- 
ginning of the quotation the rarity of Plato’s explicit 
velepanees to the Ideas is exaggerated. The second sen- 
tence of the second paragraph contradicts the previous 
statement (g2) that language cannot deal explicitly 
with the Ideas. Finally, the “clear indication” is by no 
means clear. 

In other respects Schaerer’s treatment of dialectics is 
good. He emphasizes the close connection of dialectics 
and life, and the pedagogical interest which dominates 
the Dialogues. He brings out the supra-personal nature 
of the quest for truth (40-41) and also the facts that 
“the most objective truth can be reached only by in- 
dividual routes” and that the Dialogues are such routes 
(66). Schaerer considers Plato’s principal innovation 
upon Socrates to be his discovery of “the mixed” and 
“the diaeretic descent” (253; cf. 122 n.1). 

The chapter on “Aesthetics” includes an interesting 
interpretation of the reference to Isocrates at the end 
of the Phaedrus (178-181), a good discussion of Plato's 
attitude toward the Athenian paideia (187-8), and an 
unconvincing attempt to show that the arts and 
sciences would not suffer greatly under the censorship 
which a Platonic revolution would entail (207-8). Ac- 
cording to Schaerer, Plato conceived of philosophy as an 
art (with the difference that Philosophy is aware of its 
own limitations) and with this conception explains the 
fact that Plato, who knows nothing of any philosophical 
aesthetics, as such, is yet the principal source of aesthet- 
ical systems (257-8, 260). 

The remaining chapters discuss “Dialogue and 
bar ce Al and “The Philosopher and His Background 

—the Human Heritage.” 

Though Schaerer gives to Shorey’s views on the unity 
of Plato’s thought only a qualified assent (81 n. 1; 
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252), he substantially agrees with them. Thus he says 
that the earliest dialogues contain in germ nearly the 
whole of the master’s doctrine (67; cf. 255). 

The author summarizes a large part of his book as 
follows: 


Plato’s work appears, then, in accordance with his 
theories, as . . a great drama written in indirect dis- 
course, linked more or less closely to a principle, ex- 


pressed, symbolized, or understood, which affirms the 
priority of life and through this the primacy of the 
Good (207). 


ALice F. BRAUNLICH 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Die Stadtmauer von Iznik (Nicaea). By ALFons 
Maria SCHNEIDER and WALTER KARNAPP. vill, 55 
pages, 52 plates, 1 panorama, 1 map. Archaol. Inst. 
d. Deutschen Reiches, Berlin 1938 (Istanbuler 
Forschungen, Band g) 20 M. 


K. O. Dalman and A. Fick began a study of the 
walls of the ancient Nicaea in 1930. The deaths of 
these two scholars (to whom the present volume is 
dedicated) not long after their survey left incomplete 
the work of publication. The task was taken up by 
Schneider and Karnapp who made further studies on 
the site and collaborated on the work of publication. 
The volume includes a detailed study of the walls and 
the inscriptions belonging to them. Promised in later 
volumes are the other Roman-Byzantine and the Is- 
lamic remains. 

The chief building periods in the walls are three; 
the first under Claudius Gothicus, A.D. 258-269; the 
second shortly after the earthquakes, the last of which 
occurred in A.D. 368; and the third under the Las- 
karids in A.D. 1204-1222. Two vaulted gates dated 
in A.D. 78/9, the earliest remains, were not in the 
authors’ opinion linked to the inner circuit wall until 
the time of Hadrian. The present inner circuit wall, 
with its first towers built of rubble between layers of 
brick to a height of approximately g m., was con- 
structed in the late Roman, not in the Byzantine 
period. In the late fourth century additional towers, 
distinguished by their bases of reused stone, were 
placed against the wall and the walls themselves re- 
paired and heightened. In the final period a second 
wall circled the site 13-16 m. in front of the old wall. 


The book is particularly valuable because of the 
careful description and detailed drawings of gates and 
walls. Measurements of the bricks and an analysis 
of all sections of the fortification enable one to see 
clearly the building periods and the various stages of 
repair. In dating the authors are naturally hampered 
by our lack of “knowledge of Byzantine walls as a 
whole. This volume will be of great assistance to 
future archacologists in establishing characteristic 
building features of certain periods. 


It is surprising that no remains of the Hellenistic 
wall mentioned by Strabo (12.565) were found. The 
authors suggest that since the present wall is very much 
larger than the sixteen stades of Strabo’s circuit, the 
earlier city comprised only a small section of the later 
one, and the walls nowhere coincided. This is possible, 
but one expects that the line of fortifications along 
the lake front at least would have remained fixed. 
From the plan it seems likely that the city was gradu- 
ally extended to the north toward Byzantium and to 
the east. If this is so, the wall remained very much 
the same along the lake to the west and on the south. 
Even here, however, were found no foundations of 
earlier fortifications. It is possible that the Hellenistic 
wall was formed largely of mud brick and that its 
stone foundation was removed to lay the ground tiers 
of brick which form the socle of the later wall. Strabo 
states that the walls formed a square and that at the 
intersection of the roads the four gates could be seen. 
Since even now the four main gates are visible from 
the intersection of the chief roads, much of the original 
Hellenistic plan apparently has been retained. 

There are few suggestions or corrections to be made 
to the present volume. In the general sketch the 
details of the Istamboul gate are omitted, and in the 
details of the same gate (Plate 13) no mention is made 
of the remains before the time of Hadrian. In general 
an account of the fortifications which protected a most 
significant center for a thousand years is rendered in 
able and exemplary style. 

Criark Hopkins 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


La Commedia Greca nel periodo Attico di 
Mezzo. By Domenico Fepete. 184 pages. Mor- 
ello, Reggio Calabria 1938 15 L. 

This attractive little book has the modest aim of ac- 
quainting the cultured Italian public with the Attic 
Middle Comedy. After an introductory chapter three 
dramatists are discussed: Antiphanes, Alexis, and 
Anaxandrides. Many fragments are translated, in fact 
nearly all in the case of Alexis. Important as these 
authors are for our knowledge of Greek life it must 
be admitted that of their contribution to literature 
little remains. Fedele makes the most of that little 
with the help of imagination and good will. He sub- 
scribes to the view that Menander wrote comedy of 
types. 

The translations sometimes imply an emended text 
and are often extremely free or condensed. Even so 
there is evidence to show that the author has been too 
ambitious. He sadly misunderstands quite ordinary 
words and constructions, and blurs the point of the 
original on: nearly every page. In the Helen, Alexis 
points out that it is a sin against Love when anyone 
is interested only in physical perfection, because this 
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makes others lose faith in the god. Fedele mangles 
this by making everyone interested in his own body 
and the lover’s sin a mere betrayal of others, not the 
high crime of betraying the god by giving him a bad 
name. The meaning of apokoptomenos should be clear 
enough in view of the frequency of ancient references 
to the operation either as punishment for adultery or as 
a religious rite. Fedele thinks that the fishmongers in 
fragment 16 are termed xdkior d7roAov pevot because 
they are careless about washing their faces! In frag- 
ment 265 Alexis says that rich men should advertise 
the god’ s gift to them by their way of life. This be- 
comes in semalenen ‘cospicui regali fare a Dio.” In frag- 
ment 179 a character reports that he has a notable well 
in his yard. The translator attributes to him important 
At least twice a phrase with py 
In fragment 


business in a well. 
is translated as indicative, not imperative. 
102 someone who is carrying a lamp gets it too close 
to his stomach and is almost burnt up before he knows 
it. According to Fedele he hid himself and overloaded 
his stomach. For real fidelity in translating Greek 
comic fragments the student is referred to Gulick’s 
Athenaeus. Even he gives “cut loose” for apokopto- 
menos. 


L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Grecia 
saggi ¢ 


La dissoluzione della liberta nella 
antica. Seconda edizione, con aggiunti tre 
una premessa. By ALDO FERRABINO. xill, 150 pages. 
Antonio Milani, Padua 1937 20 L. 

This works comprises, in addition to the article to 
which its title properly applies, three further articles: 
on European historiography in the nineteenth century, 
on the history of Italy in that century, and on the part 
played by Italy in occidental history from the time of 
the foundation of Rome to the rise of fascism. These 
four articles have the common aim to show (1) that a 
regime which combines authority with popularity— 
which is supposedly the case with the fascist and 
totalitarian regimes of the present—is most capable of 
giving a state stability and power, (11) that the prin- 
ciples of liberalism cannot provide a state with a solid 
foundation, and (i) that Italy has been the political 
genius among the European nations throughout occi- 
dental history. Only the first of these four articles 1s 
to be reviewed in this journal. 

In the first chapter of this article the author defines 
‘liberty’ in the sense in which he 1s going to use the 
term, as autonomy of the city community. This, he 
says, implies the unrestricted sovereignty of this com- 
munity over its members and, at the same time, the 
equality of these members among themselves. In the 
following chapters he gives a survey of Greek history 
from the earliest times to the conquest of Greece by 
the Romans in which he tries to prove that this prin- 
ciple of liberty necessarily led to self-destruction be- 


cause it was at variance with the basic principle of all 
political life, the struggle for power. In order to realize 
this, he says, one has only to look at the fact that 
Athens, after having delivered the Greeks of Ionia and 
the Islands from the Persian yoke, destroyed their 
liberty by gradually converting her hegemony over 
them into sovereignty. The same principle of liberty, 
that is of communal autonomy, he contends, made the 
Greeks unable to conquer Persia after having success- 
fully defended their liberty against this power, and 
later made them equally unable to withstand the attack 
of Macedon, when that country had become united 
under a monarchic and authoritarian regime (they had 
been able to fight off the Persians because Persia was 
geographically remote and because the Persian regime, 
though authoritarian, was deficient in popularity). 

The author contends further that the cultural super- 
iority of the Greeks had nothing to do with their 
political principles and institutions, but was achieved in 
spite of them. He finally concludes that the political 
downfall of the Greeks was due to the limitations of 
their intelligence (limitatezza di intelligenza, 44) as 
compared with that of the Romans and of the Italians, 
who had the insight to realize that unity and authority 
are the conditiones sine quibus non of political power 
and therefore of political survival. In a final chapter the 
author tries in advance to refute all possible objections 
to his interpretation of Greek history. 

I regret very much that the limitations of space do 
not allow me to discuss thoroughly the principles and 
the arguments of the author. As it is, I shall confine 
myself to a few remarks. There can be little doubt that 
much of what the author says about the struggle be- 
tween the principles of autonomy and hegemony as a 
cause of the weakness of the Greeks in relation to a 
common foreign enemy is quite correct. And yet his 
view may seem very one- sided. His one criterion of the 
desirability or undesirability of a regime is whether it 1s 
lasting or not. Greek liberty, he says, lasted for 
scarcely two centuries, while the Roman Empire lasted 
for an incomparably longer period. But from another 
point of view one might prefer the incomparable 
vitality of the cultural phat political life of the two 
classical centuries of Greek history to the prolonged 
agony of the Roman Empire from the first emperors 
to its final destruction. 

It should perhaps also be mentioned that, 1n trying 
to prove his point, the author sometimes indulges in 
exaggerations which are almost distortions of facts. 
One may call it an exaggeration when he says that 
Plato spent twelve years in exile, since Plato’s travels 
were to a large extent caused by his dissatisfaction with 
political conditions in his home town, though he was 
never an exile in the proper sense of the word. But to 
say the same not only of Aristotle’s real exile from 
Athens after 323, but also of his stay in Assus, 
Mytilene, and Macedon from 347 to 336 (27) can 
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scarcely be called a mere exaggeration since this ab- 
sence of Aristotle from Athens, of which city he was 
not even a native or a citizen, had nothing whatever 
to do with the political situation. 

In spite of all this the work should not only be read 
but studied. For it contains not only an extremely 
lucid account of the general views of the author, but 
also a great many very interesting and relevant discus- 
sions of special points, as for instance the part played 
by the aristocratic landowners and by the industrialists 
in the political history of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 

KURT VON FRITZ 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Wonder of Words. By Isaac Gotpserc. xiv, 
485 pages. Appleton-Century Co., New York and 
London 1938 $3.75 
The late Dr. Goldberg, author of more than a score 

of books in a wide variety of fields, had a keen interest 

in language, and a very considerable training in it. In 
his Introduction (v) he tells of the linguistic training 
which he received at Harvard under such men as Ford, 

Grandgent, and Santayana. In common with many 

other people who have become “addicted to language,” 

he keenly felt the fascination of the subject and the 
need for presenting it in a clear and interesting form 
for the intelligent layman. 

The result 1s the book, which he had kept in mind 
for twenty-five years. In Language 15.121-123 Roland 
G. Kent has made a rather “heseniabele list of errors 
which are to be found in Dr. Goldberg's work; G. M. 
Bolling, in an admirably written note to Kent's review, 
has RE up the difficulty which Goldberg could 
not surmount: that of writing on a scientific subject 
without sufficient technical training in it. 

To the slips listed by Kent may be added a number of 
others, as for instance, the derivations given for April 
(Lat. aprire), May (Lat. Maius, Maia), June (Lat. 
Junius, the name of a tribe) on page 129. To say the 
least, not one of these derivations is proved, yet the 
reader is given no indication of that fact. 

Yet the blame for such things as these lies principally 
with the publisher. The scope and content of this book 
are admirably suited to fill the need which the author 
so strongly felt. It is hard to imagine how a work 
which involves so much that is highly technical, and 
belongs to a branch of science which American 
scholars are particularly strong, should not have been 
submitted to some recognized authority for revision. 
The publishers owe it to their author, to their readers, 
and to the science of linguistics to arrange for just such 
a revision before another printing. 

The book may roughly be divided into several parts: 
Origin of Language; Phenomena of Words; Phonetics; 
Linguistic Science; Word Development; Grammar; 


Style; Writing; Possibilities of the Future. The layman 


can hardly be expected to read it through at a sitting, 
yet he can get a great deal of light on many of the 
aspects of language by browsing through it. A good 
place to begin is Chapter VI on The Word as Magic. 
Goldberg's style is excellent; his language often witty. 
He does not mince words. He can be lucidly clear in 
his exposition of principles, and at the same time avoid 
heaviness. E.g., on Semantics (311): “It is axiomatic 
in semantics . . . that not every word represents a thing 
—merely because we have a word does not mean that 
therefore we have an object; that we have no words for 
certain things, on the other hand, is no proof that they 
do not exist. The referent is that to which the word 
points. There are more referents in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your Semantics . . .” 

A paraphrase of Cowper (312) disposes of “Stuart 
Chase / A panting syllable through ume and space.” 
He dares to risk the displeasure of the fair sex (163): 
“The addiction of women the world over to the use of 
emphatic or intensive words is a linguistic phase of a 
trait that marks the sex; its written phase is the habit 
of underlining words and phrases. In general, women 
employ a more ceremonial style than men, and are 
given to what might be called the etiquette of language. 
Expressions such as frightfully interesting, or terribly 
good, or too too divine, or utterly disgusting, suggest 
original use by women . . .” 

Compare, too, his remarks on page 325: “Grammar 
has been made into one of the unpleasant mysteries of 
the school curriculum; mathematics is another. Both of 
these unpleasant conditions, I imagine have been 
brought about by insufficient explanation, which may 
be a euphemism for bad teaching.” 

Were it understood that a new printing of the book 
would have the benefit of the expert revision of a 
prominent linguistic scholar, I should not hesitate to 
say that it should be required reading for every teacher 
of language; undoubtedly it would be valuable and 
illuminating to any intelligent person. Even as it now 
stands in its first printing, Goldberg's fine writing and 
clear presentation of his material cannot fail to impress 
the reader. 

JOHN FLacG GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 


The Navis Aeria of B. Zamagna. Translated by 
Mary B. McEtwain with an introduction by Mar- 
jorie Hope Nicholson. 123 pages. Smith College, 
Northampton 1939 (Smith College Classical Studies, 
No. 12 
Volume 12 of the Smith College Classical Studies 

embraces the Latin text of a poem by Bernard Zamagna, 

S. J., written in 1768 in traditional epic style, discussing 

the building of an airship and prophesying something 

of the profit and destruction that would follow the in- 
vention. On parallel pages is an English translation by 


Professor Mary B. McElwain. A brief but thorough 
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biography of Father Zamagna, with some comments on 
contemporary science, follows the introduction. The 
poem is in two books, about 735 lines each. 

Zamagna’s poem 1s a brilliant tour de force, has a 
vigor, variety and ingenuity of thought that commend 
it at once. He writes smooth verse, ne figures are occa- 
sionally striking, and his vocabulary rich. He describes 
the construction of an airship, supported by metal bal- 
loons, which will rise and float aloft. He goes into every 
detail of building, sailing, and returning to earth, 
answers objections, considers possible difficulties. He 
dwells on the pleasure of aerial voyage and reviews a 
host of geographical and mythological names and scenes. 

The weakness lies in the fact that the writer was not 
a great genius. He was a pleasant, able, well read and 
fende Latina who could write good verse. Perhaps if 
he had flung technicalities to the winds, and had con- 
centrated on the brilliance and wonder of an aerial 
voyage, he might have done better. Only a Lucretius 
can talk technicalities and still write poetry. 

Speculations upon the submarine, II 156-191, are in- 
teresting, and are followed by “a and phrases ex- 
tremely reminiscent of Tibullus 3.35ff. The poet 
rambles a great deal in the aia 5 tl his theme 
seems nearly exhausted, and he tries by various ex- 
pedients to prolong a work that must end quickly. 
The Knights of Columbus will be pleased to see the 
tribute to their hero in I 660-700. His whole tone 1s 
reminiscent of Lucretius; it is not so much vocabulary 
and construction as the air of certainty, the scientific 
prose, and the good logic. 

The translation is excellent and has a genuine poetic 
quality of its own. The old-fashioned s used in the 
printing may displease some readers. On page 25 there 
is a misprint, 1920 for 1820, and on pages 68 and 70 
‘trhacum’ appears for what 1s probably ‘thracum’. There 
is a good index; printing and proofreading appear & gen- 
erally good, and the work is neat and attractive 

L. V. Rabies 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 


Index Verborum Silianus. By Norma D. Younc. 
262 pages. Athens Press, Iowa City 1939 (Iowa 
Studies in Classical Philology, No. 8) $7.50 
The compilers of indices verborum are the buck pri- 

vates of classical scholarship, who. must inch their way 

through the dust and mire of their authors and prepare 
the way for the more striking achievements of others. 

The need and importance such work are indisput- 

able. Dr. Young’s index to the Punica of Silius Itali- 

cus is therefore a welcome addition to the fast-growing 
list of modern indices. 

It is not a critical index. No manuscript variants are 
noted as such. J. D. Duff's edition in the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library (1934) is used as a basis. Variant readings 
are indicated only when this text does not agree with 


that of Ludwig Bauer (Teubner 1890). For most 
purposes this should be sufficient. 

The work is attractively printed. However, on close 
examination it becomes evident that for constant refer- 
ence poor use has been made of varieties of type. Bold- 
face has been employed for the first entry of each word, 
but for all subsequent forms of the same word there is 
a return to the prevailing lightface. As a result, when 
a word is one of those more frequently used, such as do, 
several moments of search are required to locate a de- 
sired form, buried as it is in a great mass of numerals 
all in the same size, face and style of type. After a 
time this can become very annoying. The remed 
would be to print each new form in boldface, so that 
it may leap out from the surrounding numerals to meet 
the questing gaze. 

Then, too, Ganin explanatory words of classification, 
such as exclamat., interrog., rel., nom., neu., have been 
printed in the same dominant lightface, and likewise 
become lost in the whole. Italics, which actually are 
used nowhere in the work outside of the introduction, 
would have been useful here. 

There is another similar source of delay and confu- 
sion. When a given form occurs more than once in 
the same book of the Punica, the number of the book 
is not repeated. This of course saves space, and might 
have been acceptable if bold-faced type had been used 
to make the book citations stand out. As it 1s, there 
is considerable trouble in locating the book numbers 
if a word appears frequently. 

The alphabetical arrangement is not always reliable. 
In one place this sequence occurs: erumpo, Eteoclis, 
exilio, et, erno. 

Here and there are minor lapses. For example, under 
the entry ass we are told to see ads, but there is no cor- 
responding reference under ads to ass; yet the latter 1s 
the reference really needed, by a ratio of 12 to 1. 

The enclitic -ne is properly preceded by its hyphen, 
but the enclitic -que is entered simply as que. The en- 
clitic -cum is not listed separately as such, though it 
does occur in the Punica. 

While Dr. Young’s practice of distinguishing be- 
tween the substantival and the adjectival use of pro- 
nouns is one recognized and employed by leading 
authorities, it seems to this reviewer an unnecessary 
complication which can do little good and will serve 
mainly to hamper the user of the Index by forcing 
him to refer to two separate entries when one would 
have been enough. The simpler a piece of machinery, 
the more efficient; and the same is true of an index 
verborum. The absurdity of these attempts at dis- 
tinction is realized when such combinations as hic 
ille are met, where is it impossible to decide which is 
Tweedledum and which is Tweedledee. 

There is one more matter of personal preference or 
prejudice—the irritating use of periods to separate the 


book and line sehesemees. as 14. 430; 16. 537, 545, etc. 
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To the average mind, a period suggests primarily a 
full stop, or else an abbreviation. When it is used, 
as here, merely to separate two closely related elements, 
it provides a confusing mental hazard, as inimical to 
the enjoyment of a good work as a toothache can be 
to that of a good pie. Either of the following meth- 
ods would seem preferable: 14, 430, 16, 537; 545 
or 14, 430; 16, 537; 16, 545. 

Adverse criticisms necessarily take up a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space. Dr. Young has done well 


a needed task. 
Graves Haypon THOMPSON 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Le donazioni fra coniugi in diritto romano. 
By Luicr Aru. 411 pages. Cedam, Padova 1938 
50 L. 

According to the Roman law gifts between husband 
and wife were void. Whatever was the primary pur- 
pose of the restriction it was, of course, quite impossible 
to enforce. At all periods such gifts must have been 
common. The law would only come into play when 
there was dispute as to the revocation of such a gift 
or when the rights of a third party became involved. 
The origin of the prohibition will doubtless never be 
defined with certainty but was probably, as Ulpian 
held, custom. The history of its development, how- 
ever, is clearly one of successive attempts to introduce 
exceptions to a rule which was felt to be impractical 
and unreasonable. The first section of the 24th book of 
the Digest, De donationibus inter virum et uxorem, 
gives the bulk of what is left of the law on the subject: 
it is conveniently edited, with a commentary by Thayer 


(Harvard Press, 1929). 


Professor Aru’s book is not another commentary on 
the Digest. It is a systematic study of the whole rule 
of law: its origins, its essential elements, its limitations 
and its development. The pertinent passages are as- 
sembled not only from the Corpus Juris Civilis but 
from all the other sources, such as Gaius and the 
Regulae of Ulpian. The text itself is subjected to critical 
examination and the opinions of modern scholars are 
reviewed. The plan and arrangement of the book are 
admirably clear and logical, the discussions thorough 
and well-balanced. As to the fundamental problem of 
interpolation, we are still uncertain how closely the 
Corpus reproduces the words of jurists it purports to 
cite. That changes were made we know by comparison 
of parallel passages in the Digest and such independent 
sources as we have. But the possibility of change once 
admitted, there is no limit to the amount of rewriting 
that may be done on the pretext of restoring the 
original wording. To guard against reckless ingenuity 
we need investigations of two ‘kinds. First chose: should 
be thorough studies of the individual jurists of the 
third century to try to establish literary and_philo- 
sophical criteria by which to judge what they might or 
might not say. And second we need precisely en kind 
of work which Professor Aru has done, where the texts 
are put into their proper place in the development of a 
single problem. Only by such combination of methods 
shall we gain any sure ground for judging how much of 
what we have represents what is called “classical” law 
and how much is due to Justinian’s sometimes too able 
editors. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department of Volume 33 is to be conducted by Dr. 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Correspondence concerning abstracts may be addressed 
to him. The list of periodicals abstracted in Volume 32, together 
with abbreviations and the names of abstracters, was issued 
with the index number, no. 26 of Volume 32, and should appear 
as page (iv) of bound copies of that volume. 





As the intellectual activity of the neutral nations 
becomes increasingly important to scholarship, read- 
ers who have correspondents in South America, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, 
Jugoslavia, Hungary, Greece, Turkey or Roumania 
should help to keep CLASSICAL WEEKLY informed of 
classical publications in those countries. And, by the 
way, will those who read Swedish, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, Portuguese, Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, Spanish, 
Serbian, Hungarian, Turkish, Russian or Roumanian 
let us know that you are prepared to examine pub- 
lications in those languages? 














ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Aristotle. F. \{. Cornrorp. Aristotle De Caelo 288 


A 2-9. On the authority of Simplicius’ paraphrase, 


Cornford suggests a new reading for this difficult 
passage. 
CQ 33 (1939) 34-5 (Fine) 
Cicero. JOHANNES Stroux. Cicero und Volumnius 
(Ad. Fam. 7,33). Proper interpretation shows the 
manuscript readings in two famous cruces to be correct: 
interiortbus litteris meis suits what Cicero means by the 
philosophic and literary retirement which he invites 
Volumnius to share, and pluribus legerem means to 
read ‘word for word,’ not ‘to many people.’ 
Ph 93 (1939) 408-11 (Hough) 
Claudian. W. H. Semper. Notes on some Astronom- 
ical Passages of Claudian (continued). 
CQ 33 (1939) 1-8 (Fine) 
Hippocrates. W. NEsTLE. Hippocratica. 1. Hippo- 
crates recognizes the concept of the rd @efoy, which 
means variously ‘what is natural’ and ‘influences on the 
body from without.’ He does not combat religion as 
such, only superstition in the art of healing. 2. hiigis 
is the normal condition in man and the universe, law- 
abiding but divine, and réxvn is the means of dealing 
with it. This concept came from Heracleitus. 3. En- 
vironmental factors are strongly emphasized: ‘meteor- 
ological medicine.’ 4. Euripides, Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides clearly show the influence of Hippocrates. 5. Most 
of the Hippocratic writings are attributed to the master, 
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but not Ilepi dcairns &€wy OF Ilepi apxains int pikys: 
6. Like history, medicine owes to Ionic philosophy the 
strictly aetiological method. The polymath Democritus, 
a contemporary of Hippocrates and perhaps a friend, 
influenced him greatly. 
H 73 (1938) 2-39 
Homer. Sce Vergil. CtypE MuRLEY. 
Horace. J. Coustn. Ad Horat. Sat. II, 4, 55. Fur- 
ther comments on the same writer’s note, REL 16 
(1938) 230. The conclusion reached is that faex is to 
be interpreted as lees and not as tartar. 
REL 17 (1939) 60-2 
Josephus. G. C. RicHarps. The Composition of 
Josephus’ Antiquities. The attacks of Justus of Tiber- 
ias on Josephus’ style and credibility were responsible 
for a second edition of the Antiquities and for the ad- 
dition of the Vita. R. argues that some books were re- 
vised by Josephus himself, some by assistants, and that 
others were left untouched. ‘Vita must have been writ- 
ten off at a sitting, or almost so.’ 
CQ 33 (1939) 36-40 (Fine) 
Melito. CAMPBELL. BONNER. A Coptic Fragment of 
Melito’s Homily on the Passion. Identification of Cop- 
tica III, 17 with Melito’s work, parts of which exist in 
a Syriac version and in a Greek papyrus at Michigan. 
The original from which the Coptic translator worked 
differed from the Michigan text in several places. 
HThR 32 (1939) 141-2 (Walton) 
Petronius. J. Kart, SCHONBERGER. Nochmals Petron 
c. 1-5. Continues observations previously published in 
PhW. Parallel loci from Tacitus and Quintilian to 
reasons advanced by Encolpius for the decline of ora- 
tory. A lengthy commentary to the five chapters leads 
to the conclusion that no other source than Cicero need 
be sought. 
PhW 59 (1939) 478-80, 508-12 (Plumpe) 
Plutarch. H. D. WesiiaKE. The Sources of Plu- 
tarch’s Pelopidas. In the Pelopidas Plutarch could not 
use a Peripatetic biography of Pelopidas because ap- 
parently no such work existed. Plutarch probably de- 
rived some material from such a biography of Epamin- 
ondas. After a discussion of numerous miscellaneous 
sources used by Plutarch in the Pelopidas, Westlake 
shows that his chief source was an historian who was 
one of Ephorus’ authorities for the period of Theban 
hegemony. This historian was probably Callisthenes; 
at least, no other known writer has any claim to be the 
common authority of Ephorus and Plutarch. 
CQ 33 (1939) 11-22 (Fine) 
Ptolemy. F. LAMMeErt. Kritische Untersuchung zu 
Ptolemaios. A critical discussion of disputed passages 
as a supplement to the author’s new edition of Tepi 


(Greene) 


(McCracken) 


Kpirnpiov xa “Hyenovixod- 
H 72 (1937) 450-65 (Greene) 
Seneca. H. Barvon. Les épigrammes de l’Anthologie 
attribuées a Sénéque le Philosophe. From neither the 
januscript tradition nor the contents of the poems 
themselves, studied stylistically and metrically, can we 
draw any certain conclusions as to whether the poems 
are the work of a single author or several, and equally 
impossible is it to confirm or reject their authenticity 
as Seneca’s work. 
REL 17 (1939) 63-90 (McCracken) 
Sophocles. H. D. F. Kitto. Sophocles, Statistics, 
and the Trachiniae. Antilabe and resolution were used 
by Sophocles to procure certain dramatic effects. No 
reliable correlation may be established bewteen the fre- 


quency of their occurrence and the date of composition 
of Sophocles’ tragedies. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 178-93 (De Lacy) 
Thucydides. Lioner, PEARSON. Thucydides and the 
Geographical Tradition. In describing places he had 
not seen, Thucydides follows faithfully the traditional 
style of geographical description as established by 
Herodotus and his predecessor Hecataeus. P. discusses 
the characteristics of this style at some length and then 
shows that Thucydides in such passages as the descrip- 
tion of the Odrysian kingdom at the end of Book II 
includes numerous sentences in the manner of Heca- 
taeus. In his interest in old geographical names and in 
the legendary associations of places, Thucydides was 
once again being influenced by the old Ionian school. 
CQ 33 (1939) 48-54 (Fine) 
Vergil. Grorck E. Duckwortu. Recent Work on 
Vergil. Bibliography since April 1938. 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 33-4 (McCracken) 
CrypE MuriEy. The Use of Messenger Gods 
by Vergil and Homer. “...the Roman poet introduces 
his gods in divine form two and a half times as often, 
proportionally to the whole number of appearances, as 
does his Greek prototype. To be sure, there can be no 
mathematical demonstration of such a matter; but the 
figures are impressive....to Homer the Iliad and 
Odyssey were actual though wonderful history; to Ver- 
gil the Aeneid was mainly symbolic poetry.” 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 3-11 (McCracken) 
J. R. T. Pottarp. Dante’s Guide. “Not even 
Aristotle in the days of Bacon or Plato in Jowett’s time 
were regarded with the almost religious affection which 
the Roman poet sometimes excites in his admirers 
to-day.” 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 24-5 (McCracken) 
DorotHy M. ScHuLLian. Leopardi and the 
Parco Vergiliano. Leopardi’s debt to Vergil. 


Vergilius 3 (1939) 26-9 (McCracken) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM. 

GaGE, J. Le genre littéraire des “res gestae” triomph- 
ales et ses themes. In writing his Res Gestae Augustus 
followed the traditional style, themes and arrangement 
of triumphal literature. 

REL 17 (1939) 33-4 (McCracken) 

DE Mayor, bE Lup, J. Les actes des martyrs comme 
source de renseignements pour le langage et les usages 
des Ile et IIle stécles. The Acta of the young martyr 
Maximilian who suffered at Thebeste under Diocletian 
illustrate the usefulness of this type of literature for the 
study of the period. 

REL 17 (1939) 90-104 (McCracken) 

Montcomery, J. A. Hebrew Hesed and Greek Charis. 
The use of charis in the N. T. renders, at least partially, 
the idea of Hebrew hesed, which, like Latin pietas, is the 
extra-legal, moral relationship or obligation between 
two parties. 











HThR 32 (1939) 97-102 ( Walton) 
RELIGION 
EvperKIN, G. W. The Bee of Artemis. Symbolic 


and mystic significance of the bee. 


AJPh 60 (1939) 203-13 (De Lacy) 


Fink, JosEF PETER. DoiBos dxepoexopns- The epithet, 
used in a period when the change from long to short 
hair was beginning, means not merely ‘long haired,’ but 
also attests the full divinity of Apollo. 


Ph 93 (1939) 404-6 


(Hough) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 
Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. BENJAMIN Dause. Zu den Rechtsprob- 
lemen in Aischylos’ Agamemnon. xi, 220 pages. Waibel, 
Freiburg i. Br. 1939 (Dissertation) 


Anthologia Graeca. ArtHuR S. Way, ed. Greek 
Anthology, Books 5-7. 286 pages. Macmillan, London 
1939 &s. 6d. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. PIETER DE JONGE. Sprach- 


Ammianus Mar- 


148 pages. Wolt- 


licher und historischer Kommentar zu 
cellinus xiv, 2. Halfte (c. 7-11). (iv), 
ers, Groningen 1939 3.50 fl. 
Apuleius. JOHANNES JOSEPHUS Maria _ FELDBRUGGE. 
Het schertsende karakter van Apuleius’ Metamorphosen. 
Utrecht 1938 
Cicero. Ernst Becker. ‘Technik und Szenerie des 
ciceronischen Dialogs. vii, 60 pages. Obermeyer, Osna- 
briick 1938 (Dissertation) 
Francis P. DoNNELLY. Cicero’s Manilian Law, 
a Rhetorical Commentary. 104 pages. Fordham Univer- 


sity Press, New York 1939 $0.75 





Euripides. J. D. DENNISTON, ed. Electra. 270 pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York 1939 $2.75 

Gaius. Pericies C. BrzouKkipes, ed. Gaius, T. 2. Ap- 
pendix; Bibliographia Gaiana. iv, 31 pages. Trianta- 
phyllos, Thessalonica and Harrassowitz, Leipzig 1939 
2 M. 

Galen. Galen: Uber die Krafte der Nahrungsmittel. 


2. Buch, Kap. 30-38 (Friichte). 
von Ernst Vipau. 31 pages. Pilger-Druckerei, 
a. Rh. 1939 (Dissertation) 
Galen’s Schrift tiber die Krafte der Nahrungs- 
Buch 2, Kap. 39-56, iibers. u. bearb. von JOosEF 
24 pages. Mossl, Munich 1938 (Dissertation) 

Hippocrates. FRANCIS ApamMs, tr. The Genuine 
Works of Hippocrates. 384 pages. Bailliere, Tindall & 
Co., London 1939 13s. 6d. 

Lucian. Marce. Caster. Etudes sur 
le faux prophéte de Lucien. Paris 1938 
Marcus Aurelius. Zelfbespiegelingen (ta cis heaut- 
on). Uit het Grieks vertaald en ingeleid door Nico vAN 
SUCHTELEN. Amsterdam 1938 


Ubersetzg u. Bemerkgn 
Speyer 





mittel. 
KAIFEL. 


Alexandre ou 


Pindar. Viktor HAMMER. Erlauternde Anmerkung- 
en zur Pindar-Schrift. Miller, Salzburg and Leipzig 
1938 

Plutarch. W1t01AM CLARK HeEtMporp, tr. Moralia, 


vol. 6. 540 pages. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
1939 (Loeb Classical Library No. 337) $2.50 
Vitae parallelae, recogn. CLAEs LINDSKOG et 
Konrap ZIEGLER. Vol. 4, fasc. 1: Galba et Otho. xii, 60 
pages. Teubner, Leipzig 1935 (1939) 3 M. Vol. 4, fase. 
2: Indices. xxxii, 266 pages. Teubner, Leipzig 1939 
10.40 M. 
Thucydides. 
(Thuk. V 85-113). 
1939 
Xenophon. | 
Belles Lettres, 


GeEorG DEININGER. Der Melier-Dialog 
144 pages. Krahl, Erlangen-Bruck 
Hatzrerp, ed. Helléniques, T. IT. Les 
Paris 1939 25 fr. 


—— J. Hatzre.p, ed. and tr. Helléniques, T. II: 

Livews IV-VII. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1939 40 fr. 
GuUNNAR Rupserc. Sokrates bei Xenophon. 
60 pages. a Uppsala 1939 2 Kr. 
: SIMETERRE. La théorie socratique de la 
selon selon les ‘Mémorables’ de Xénophon. 79 
pages. Téqui, Paris 1938 (Textes et études d’Histoire 
de la Philosophie, I 1) 15 fr. 








LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 

BrinkuHorF, J. M. G. M. Het sprookje in de klas- 
sieke oudheid. ’s Gravenhage 1938 

3USSER, Max. Die Ro6merdramen in der Theater- 
geschichte der deutschen Schweiz (1500-1800). x, 169 
pages. Theaterkultur-Verl., Lucerne 1938 6 Sw. fr. 

Epmonps, J. M. Some Greek Poems of Love and 
Wine: Being a further selection from the little things 
of Greek poetry made and translated into English. 80 
pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1939 
3s. 6d. 

GHELLINCK, J. DE. 
2 volumes. Bloud & Gay, 
GREENWOOD, SAM LEE. 

tragedy. Chicago 1938 
HARRISON, THOMAS PERRIN, Jr. The Pastoral Elegy, 
an Anthology; edited with Introduction, Commentary 
and Notes. English Translations by Harry JosHua 
LEON. xi, 312 pages, frontispiece. University of Texas, 
Austin (1939) $2.50 
LAVAGNINI, BRUNO. 


Littérature latine au Moyen Age. 
Paris 1939 15 fr. each 
Geographical allusion in Attic 


Aglaia. Nuova antologia della 


lirica greca da Callino a Bacchilide. 329 pages. Par- 
avia, Torino 15.50 L. 
MANN, WOLFGANG. Lateinische Dichtung in England 


vom Ausgang des Friihhumanismus bis zum Regier- 
ungsantritt Elisabeths. Untersuchg zur nationalen u. 
religidsen Grundlegung d. engl. Humanismus. 207 pages. 
Niemeyer, Halle 1939 

ScHONEWOLF, HeELMuT. Der jungattische Dithyram- 
bos. Wesen, Wirkung, Gegenwirkung. 71 pages. Giessen 
1938 

Wacner, Hans. 
leichende Interpretation d. 


Ekkehard und Vergil. Eine verg- 
Kampfschildergn im Walth- 
arius. 118 pages. F. Bilabel, Heidelberg 1939 (Quellen 
u. Studien zur Geschichte u. Kultur d. Altertums u. d. 
Mittelalters, Reihe d, H. 9) (Dissertation) 8 M. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. S. F. BoNNeER. ‘The 
Literary Treatises of Dionysius of Halicarnassus; a 
study in the development of critical method. 108 pages. 


Macmillan, New York 1939 (Cambridge Classical 
Studies, 5) $2 

JAcKSON, FREDERICK JoHN Foakks. A _ History of 
Church History: studies of some historians of the 
Christian church. 192 pages. Heffer, London 1939 
7s. 6d. 


PEARSON, LIONEL. Early Ionian Historians. vii, 240 
pages. Clarendon, Oxford 1939 $5 


ANCIENT 
ADAMEK, JOSEF. 
alterlichen Bibelerklarung. 
burg 1938 (Dissertation) 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertums- 
Hist. u. Antiquar. Ges. zu Basel. Vol. 
Basel 1938 14 Sw. fr. 


HISTORY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 


Vom rémischen Endreich der Mittel- 
146 pages. Triltsch, Wiirz- 


Basler 
kunde, hrsg. v. d. 
37. 216 pages, ill. 
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3ARENTON, HILAIRE DE. Petite histoire illustrée du 
monde ancien. Vol. I: Les 4 premiers miilénaires. 120 
pages, ill. G. P. Maisonneuve, Paris 1939 

BoLKESTEIN, HENDRIK. De Armen in de moraal, de 
politiek en de religie van de voor-christelijke oudheid. 
23 pages. N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij, 
Amsterdam 1939 (Mededeelingen d. Kkl. Neder. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde. N. R., 
Deel 2, No. 2) 0.60 f1. 

CaLpER, W. M., and Joser Kein, eds. Anatolian 
Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler. 402 
pages. Manchester University Press, Manchester 1939 
258. 

FIscHER, EucEN. Zur Rassenfrage der Etrusker. 16 
pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Sitzungsb. d. 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1938, 25) 1 M. 

HALLER, JOHANNES. Der Eintritt der Germanen in 
die Geschichte. 119 pages, 6 maps. De Gruyter, Berlin 
1939 1.62 M. 

HoNIGMANN, Ernst. Die Ostgrenze des byzantin- 
ischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 nach griech., arab., syr., 
u. armen. Quellen. 269 pages, 4 maps. Inst. de philol- 
ogie ect d’histoire orientales, Brussels 1935 (= A. A. 
Vasiliev; Byzance et les Arabes, T. 3 = Corpus Bruxel- 
lense historiae Byzantinae, T. 3) 

Kewiett, E. E., ed. A Pageant of history; scenes 
from 30 centuries. 815 pages. Joseph, London 1939 
3s. 6d. 

NESSELHAUF, HERBERT. Die spatr6mische Verwaltung 
der gallisch-germanischen Lander. 105 pages. De Gruyt- 
er, Berlin 1938 (Abhandlgn der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. KI., 1938, No. 2) 
RANKE, Lkopo.p von. Geschichte des Altertums 
Ungektirzte Textausg. 520 pages, ill. Hallwag, Bern & 
Stuttgart 1938 6.50 M. 

Rotu, HERMANN. Germanen im Kampf. _ Frithe 
Bericht d. Romer, iibers. u. hrsg. 73 pages, 2 figs., 3 
maps Albert Langen/Georg Miiller, Munich 1939 
0.80 M. 


GREEK HISTORY 
BizouKipEs, Prrictes. Das Recht des griechischen 
Volkes in dreitausendjahriger Wandlung. 21 pages. Lip- 
pert, Naumburg 1937 
Spartanische Staatserziehung. Nach 


BRAKE, JURGEN. 
table. Hamburg 1939 


d. Quellen bearb. 103 pages, 1 
1.60 M. 

Meper, ANTON. Der athenische Demos zur Zeit des 
peloponnesischen Krieges im Lichte zeitgendssischer 
Quellen. xxix, 241 pages. Lengericher Handelsdr., Leng- 
erich i. W. 1938 (Dissertation) 

PrestEL, GEorc. Die antidemokratische Stro6mung in 
Athen des 5. Jahrhunderts bis zum Tod des Perikles. 
94 pages. Priebatsch’s Buchh., Breslau 1939 (Breslauer 
hist. Forschungen, H. 12) (Dissertation) 4.80 M. 

ScuiAprer, P. LotHar. Untersuchungen zu den At- 
tischen Staatsurkunden und den Amphiktyonenbesch- 
liissen der Demosthenischen Kranzrede. 246 pages. 
Schéningh, Paderborn 1939 (Rhetorische Studien. Heft 
21) 

HELLENISTIC HISTORY 


Frau im ptolemaisch-kaiser- 


BRINGMANN, LEA. Dic 
Scheur, Bonn 1939 


lichen Aegypten. viii, 141 
( Dissertation) 
EBELING, ErIcH. 


pages. 


Geschichte des Orients vom Tode 


Alexanders des Grossen bis zum Ejinbruch des Islams, 
Pages 147, 1 map. De Gruyter, Berlin 1939 1.62M. 

Orro, WALTER, and HERMANN BENcTSON. Zur Gesch- 
ichte des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiches. Ein Beitr, 
zur Regierungszeit d. 8. u. d. 9. Ptolemaers. 244 pages 
Beck, Munich 1938 (Abhandlungen d. Bayer. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, Phil-hist. Abt, N. F.. H. 17) 25 M. 

REUTER, Fritz. Beitrage zur Beurteilung des Kénigs 
Antiochos Epiphanes. 55 pages, 1 plate. Buchdr. d. Ans- 
talt Bethel, Bethel bei Bielefeld 1938 (Dissertation) 

WitckEN, ULricH. Zur Entstehung des hellenistisch- 
en K6nigskultes. 26 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 
(Sitzungsb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. KI. 
1938, 28) 1.50 M. 


ROMAN HISTORY 

ALTHEIM, FRANZ. Die Soldatenkaiser. 304 pages, 71 
figures. Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main 1939 10 M. 

Boprero, Emiiio. Roma e il fascismo. 92 pages, 
Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 1939 (Roma Mater, 
Hil). Sk 

FRIED, FERDINAND (FERDINAND FRIEDRICH ZIMMER- 
MANN). Latifundien vernichteten Rom. Eine Studie d. 
rom. Agrarverhaltnisse u. ihrer Auswirkgn auf Volk u. 
Staat. 135 pages. Blut u. Boden Verlag, Goslar 1938 
2.80 M. 

Haske, H. J. The New Deal in Old Rome. How 
government in the ancient world tried to deal with 
modern problems. 281 pages. Knopf, New York 1939 
$2.50 

HEATON, JOHN WESLEY. 
Roman Republic, 133-49 p.c. 
Illinois Press, Urbana 1939 (Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. 23 part 4) $1.50 

K.NIERIM, Ernst. Die Bezeichnung ‘dux’ in der poli- 
tischen Terminologie von Cicero bis Juvenal. 47 pages. 
Meyer, Giessen 1939 (Dissertation) 

RANKE, LkoporpD von. Romische Geschichte v. d. 
Uranfangen bis zur Regierg. d. Kaisers Augustus. 655 
pages, 54 figures. Hallwag, Bern & Stuttgart 1939 
6.50 M. 

STEVENSON, G. H. Roman Provincial Administration 
till the Age of the Antonines. 182 pages. Blackwell, Ox- 
ford 1939 7s. 6d. 

VAN BercHeM, DENIs. Les distributions de blé et 
d’argent a la plébe romaine sous l’empire. 185 pages. 
Georg, Geneva 1939 5 Sw. fr. 

VorGRAFF, C. WinHELM. De dijk van Drusus. Am- 
sterdam 1938 (Mededeelingen der kon. Nederlandsche 
Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk. N. R. Deel 1, no. 
12) 


Mob Violence in the Late 
107 pages. University of 


De moles van Drusus. Pages 141-3. N. V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij, Amsterdam & Har- 
rassowitz, Leipzig 1939 (Mededeelingen d. kkl. Neder- 
landsche Akad. v. Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde. 
N. R. Deel 2, no. 6) 0.40 M. 

WerNER, HetMut. Der Untergang Roms. viii, 217 
pages. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1939 (Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, 17) 15 M. 

WESsTERATH, HeEtNricH. Die Fachausdriicke des 
Ackerbaues bei den rémischen Agrarschriftstellern. — vii, 
70 pages. Obermeyer, Osnabriick 1938 (Dissertation) 

WEsTINGTON, MArs MCCLELLAND. Atrocities in Rom- 
an Warfare to 133 n.c. iii, 139 pages. Private edition, 
distributed by University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 
1938 Lithoprinted 
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